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A PRAYER  FOR  PEACE 


It  is  war  and  the  countries  know  it. 
It  is  war  when  the  hearts  crave  peace. 
A prayer  on  the  fighters’  grim  lips 
That  bloody  war  may  cease. 


It  is  peace  that  binds  the  freelands. 
It  is  peace  that  makes  us  true. 

On  lips  no  sound  of  anguish 
Then  peace  will  carry  through! 

Eleanor  Irish,  ’36. 
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DESTRUCTION 

As  Prophesied  by  Scientists 

Are  we  about  to  be  plunged  into 
the  chaos  of  another  earth-shaking 
world  war  which  will  prove  much  more 
effective  in  its  horrible  gases,  deadly 
rays,  and  aeronautical  crafts  of  de- 
struction, than  the  last?  That  is  the 
momentous  question  which  civilized 
human  beings  are  today  asking  them- 
selves the  world  over.  Will  soldiers 
once  more  go  forth  to  battle  bravely 
for  justifiable  or  unjustifiable  causes, 
whichever  they  may  be,  only  to  finally 
succumb  to  the  grim,  lurking  death  of 
battlefields  and  wartom  seas  and 
skies? 

Once  more  Mars  dons  sword  and 
shield  and  fares  forth  on  the  battle- 
field to  wreak  destruction  upon  the 
human  race.  And  this  great  Gcd  of 
War  is  bom  of  men  who  in  their  folly 
see  not  the  dire  consequences  which 
must  follow  their  actions. 

If  a person  of  present  day  existence 
was  privileged  to  obtain  a cosmora- 
mic  view  of  the  fabled  War  of  Arma- 
geddon, he  would  be  greatly  surprised 
and  astounded  at  the  amazing  array 
of  weapons  in  display,  many  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  guess 
the  use  of. 


LITERARY 


As  he  watched  the  widening  scene 
unfold  he  would  glimpse  in  every  di- 
rection a stretch  of  bare  ground,  lin- 
ing a vast  plain  which  stretched  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  eye. 
The  atmosphere  would  appear  as  a 
greenish  mist,  due  to  previous  battles 
that  had  been  fought  on  the  same 
soil,  in  which  large  quantities  of 
poison  gas  had  been  released. 

The  spectator  would  observe  through 
thinning  portions  of  the  wraith-like 
clouds  of  ever  whirling  vapors,  a vast 
army  of  peculiar  construction,  travel- 
ing rapidly  toward  the  center  of  the 
war  torn  battlefield.  In  the  opposite 
direction  he  would  discern  great,  ef- 
fulgent barrels  of  mighty  guns,  boom- 
ing forth  as  they  made  their  appear- 
ance. 

Far  overhead  he  would  perceive  pro- 
jectile-like machines  of  a metallic 
luster  whizzing  at  tremendous  veloci- 
ties through  the  thin  air  of  the  strato- 
sphere as  they  prepared  for  the  com- 
ing combat.  The  mobile  headquarters 
of  the  scientific  sectors  of  both  sides 
rolled  into  view  alongside  other 
mighty  engines  of  destruction.  Sud- 
denly one  of  the  land-air  cruisers  cf 
the  offensive  side  spat  a beam  of  re- 
sonated energy  into  the  midst  of  the 
defensive  side. 

Mighty  concussion^  racked  the  glow- 
ing earth,  as  both  divisions  brought 
their  ultra-scientific  weapons  into  play. 
Soldiers  did  not  appear  outside  of  their 
mobile  war  structures.  This  was  a 
battle  of  machines  and  puny  men 
dared  not  set  foot  upon  the  ground 
where  those  greater  than  he  expelled 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
plowshares  and  their  spears  into  prun- 
ing hooks;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more. 

— Micah 


THE  COMING  OF  AUTUMN 

Said  Summer,  “ ’Tis  time  to  go  away, 
And  let  friend  Autumn  hold  her 
sway,” 

So  she  said  goodbye  to  her  kingdom 
dear, 

And  took  her  leave  till  another  year. 

The  Autumn  came  and  looked  around, 
Nor  did  she  make  a single  sound; 

But  seeing  Summertime  had  left, 

She  crept  along  with  touches  deft. 

At  a wave  of  her  hand  the  maple 
turned  red, 

The  aster  too  lifted  its  long-bowed 
head, 

The  goldenrod  bloomed  along  the  way, 
And  the  apples  ripened  every  day. 

The  wild  geese  took  their  southward 
course. 

To  town  the  farmer  drove  his  horse 
To  buy  supplies  for  the  winter  cold, 
There  to  get  his  orange  pumpkins  sold. 

The  walnuts  ripened  on  the  tree, 
And  they  were  gathered  speedily. 

The  children  went  for  a gay  hay 
ride, 

“Now,”  said  Autumn,  “I’m  satisfied.” 
Nancy  Baker,  ’37. 


WHY  TOM  BECAME  THANKFUL 

“What  have  I to  be  thankful  for?” 
Tom  scoffed  throwing  down  his  books. 

“Thanksgiving  is  only  a chance  for 
the  teachers  to  give  you  more  home- 
work ’cause  of  the  holiday.”  Tom 
knew  this  wasn’t  true,  but  he  was  feel- 
ing especially  cranky  and  more  than 


willing  to  blame  the  extra  ten  ex- 
amples in  Math  to  Thanksgiving. 

Stuffing  his  hands  in  his  pockets  he 
shuffled  out,  mumbling  something 
about  getting  a little  fresh  air  before 
he  started  his  homework  which  was 
apt  to  keep  him  busy  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours. 

“Here,  Jip,”  he  called,  slamming  the 
door  behind  him.  Jip,  however,  didn't 
answer  with  his  usual  joyous  bark. 
Tom’s  voice  rose  louder  and  more 
anxious  as  he  called  again  and  again. 

After  a half  hour  search  for  the 
missing  dog  Tom’s  anxiety  had  reached 
the  breaking  point  and  his  mind  was 
already  jumping  forth  to  awful  con- 
clusions. He  ran  upstairs  to  his  room 
blindly.  No  one  was  going  to  see  Tom 
Thatcher  cry;  but  much  to  his  sur- 
prise there  on  his  bed,  “pleased  as 
punch”,  lay  Jip,  wagging  his  tail. 

That  evening  Tom  diligently  did  his 
Math  in  what  an  average  person  would 
have  called  half  an  hour,  but  Tom  per- 
sisted it  was  an  hour.  At  his  side  lay 
a dog. 

“Good  old  Jip”,  said  a much  wiser 
and  pleasanter  boy. 

Gillian  Williams,  ’37. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY 

The  cool  gray  clouds  go  floating  by, 
Hurrying  onward  through  the  sky, 
And  snow  is  lying  on  the  ground, 
Nowhere  a bare  spot  to  be  found. 
Knowing  Thanksgiving 
Soon  to  be  coming 
Grandmother  bakes  daily 
In  happiness  humming. 

Very  good  children 
In  every  way 
No  one  is  unhappy  on 
Good  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Patty  Berg,  ’38. 
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National  defense  is  a necessity  and  a 
virtue,  but  peace  with  honor  is  the 
normal,  natural  condition  of  mankind, 
and  must  be  made  the  chief  end  to  be 
sought  in  all  human  relationship. 

— Calvin  Coolidge 


HALLOWEEN 

“It’s  a swell  idea,  Red,  but  where 
will  we  get  the  mask?” 

It  was  one  of  a group  of  boys  secret- 
ed behind  a high,  board  fence  who 
was  speaking.  Two  enthusiastic  urch- 
ins looked  questioningly  at  a brick-red 
thatched  youth  who  returned  their 
stare  with  one  of.  assurance. 

“Easy!  Mow  Mingo  had  a nifty  one 
she  wore  at  powwows  every  summer. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  sneak  into  her 
house  and  find  it  and  there  we  are.” 

Mow  Mingo  was  a character  of  great 
renown  in  the  small  town  of  Satcha- 
hook,  Maine,  where  she  was  a full- 
blooded  Indian  in  the  village.  When 
she  died,  her  house  was  for  some  rea- 
son untouched  by  creditors  and  rela- 
tives, if  she  had  any.  Probably  noth- 
ing in  the  house  was  of  any  value  or 
cf  value  enough  to  cause  the  mile  hike 
over  the  wooded  hills. 

The  house  was  a good  fifty  years  old, 
built  by  some  of  the  woman’s  old  rela- 
tives who  made  a poor  living  selling 
trinkets  to  tourists  who  came  through 
on  the  railroad  to  Augusta.  It  perched 
on  the  side  of  a hill  and  was  a square 
affair  with  a peaked  roof.  There  was 
but  one  door,  this  opening  onto  the 
upper  floor  since  it  was  at  the  top  of 
the  hill. 

The  Cordelia  Mingo  house  loomed  up 
gray  against  the  darkening  sky  as  the 
three  boys  before  mentioned  ascended 
the  hill  on  which  it  stood.  A flash- 
light was  flicked  on  as  twilight  was 
falling  rapidly  and  the  shadows  were 
growing  darker  as  the  sun’s  last  rays 
left  the  tree  tops  and  disappeared  ’til 


mcrning  from  the  woods  of  Satcha- 
hook.  The  blank  windows  glared 
sternly  as  the  youthful  marauders 
broke  the  rusty  lock  and  pushed  open 
the  creaking  door.  A rat  scurried  for 
shelter  and  a spider  hastily  climbed 
to  the  fastness  of  his  web  as  the  boys 
gazed  awe-stricken  at  the  crumbling 
and  rotting  stairs  which  disappeared 
into  depths  below. 

“Come  on  in  and  close  the  door, 
Woody,”  the  leader  commanded  in  a 
hollow  voice  and  then  shivering  slight- 
ly, “It’s  cold.” 

The  bright  beams  of  light  explored 
the  various  corners  of  the  hall  and 
finally  lit  on  the  stairs. 

“She  probably  kept  it  down  stairs,” 
said  the  one  addressed  as  “Woody”. 

The  redhead  answered  not,  but  slow- 
ly and  haltingly  led  the  way  down. 
They  made  their  way  through  the 
broken  furniture  and  aged  rooms  into 
the  Indian  woman’s  bedroom.  A cheap 
iron  bedstead  and  a small  wash  stand 
completed  the  furniture.  A small  closet 
led  off  this  and  in  it  the  mask  was 
reputed  to  be.  “Red”  pulled  the  door 
open  and  stopped  short,  his  hand  in 
the  air,  gazing  with  horrified  face. 
The  two  compatriots  crowded,  close 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder  when  a 
cry  of  terror  broke  from  the  ringlead- 
er. His  confederates  were  also  staring 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 


LEAVES 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 

Then  the  trees  look  very  tall; 

I oft  have  wondered  how  many  fell, 
They  came  so  fast  I couldn’t  tell. 

Today  I counted  just  for  fun, 

And  quickly  got  to  twenty-one, 

And  O!  Another  one  just  fell, 

They  came  so  fast  I cannot  tell. 

Natalie  Baker, 


’38. 
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A THANKSGIVING  EPISODE 

John  was  not  a bad  boy,  but  occa- 
sionally he  did  something  that  he  re- 
gretted long  after.  So  it  was  Thangsgiv- 
ing  Day.  His  father  had  decreed  that 
he  stay  in  his  room  all  day  long  and 
think  about  his  error.  When  he  was 
told  this,  his  heart  sank.  He  put  up  a 
violent  protest,  but  it  did  him  no  good. 
He  sulked  all  morning,  but  by  noon 
decided  to  take  action.  Already  the 
aroma  of  mince  pies  and  turkey  had 
reached  him. 

Climbing  up  onto  the  window  sill  he 
reached  out  for  the  limb  of  an  old 
apple  tree  whose  branches  scraped 
against  his  window.  With  little  diffi- 
culty he  swung  down  and  landed  safe- 
ly on  the  ground.  So  far  so  good.  John 
looked  around.  The  kitchen  window 
was  open  and  two  mince  pies  lay  cool- 
ing on  the  sill.  He  carefully  removed 
one  and  then  ran  toward  the  barn 
glancing  fearfully  behind  him  from 
time  to  time.  Safe  in  the  hayloft  he 
sat  down  and  started  to  eat  his  prize. 
It  was  much  too  hot  coming  from  the 
oven  only  a short  five  minutes  ago.  He 
placed  it  on  the  top  of  a hencoop  in  a 
most  precarious  position.  It  wavered 
for  a moment,  then  toppled  and  tum- 
bled onto  the  floor,  squashing  it. 

It  was  a shame-faced  John  who 
climbed  the  apple  tree  again  and  en- 
tered his  room.  A few  minutes  later 
there  was  a rap  on  the  door,  and  his 
father  entered.  He  carried  a tray  in 
his  hands  upon  which  was  a Thanks- 
giving dinner.  He  did  not  look  at  John, 
but  quickly  went  out  again.  What  if 
his  father  had  come  in  and  found  him 
gone?  Well,  John  had  something  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Joan 'Carlson,  ’36 


Mr.  H.:  “What  part  of  the  unfinished 
symphony  do  you  like  best?” 

B.  S.:  “The  unfinished  part.” 


AFTER  THE  PILGRIMS  LANDED 

In  sixteen-hundred-twenty  upon  a 
winter’s  day, 

The  Mayflower  came  to  anchor  in 
Massachusetts  Bay. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  new- 
fallen  snow, 

And  the  people  shivered  from  top  to 
toe. 

They  were  tired  and  worn  and  dry  of 
thirst, 

And  hunger  was  of  all  the  worst. 

But  they  knelt  them  down  and  said 
a prayer, 

To  thank  the  Lord  that  they  all  were 
there. 

Then  up  got  the  men  to  do  their  duty, 

While  the  wcmen  stayed  to  admire  the 
beauty. 

The  men  built  cabins  big  and  small, 

In  hopes  to  make  room  enough  for  all. 

When  Spring-time  came,  they  planted 
corn, 

Which  an  Indian  bold  gave  them  one 
morn. 

Then  harvest  time  came  and  to  work 
they  went, 

And  sang  and  talked  to  their  hearts’ 
content. 

In  sixteen-hundred-twenty-one  upon 
an  autumn  day, 

They  set  the  tables  large  and  small 
and  all  began  to  pray. 

They  thanked  the  Lord  for  shelter,  for 
home,  and  daily  food, 

And  then  for  friendly  neighbors  and 
all  things  glad  and  good. 

So  now  we  keep  Thanksgiving  Day, 

A blessed  day  for  work  and  play. 

We  also  pray  to  God  above, 

To  keep  our  hearts  filled  with  His 
love. 


Mary  Roderick,  ’37. 
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THE  TREES  IN  THE  AUTUMN 

The  trees  are  beautiful  at  all  times, 
but  I think  they  are  particularly  love- 
ly in  the  fall  when  they  are  painted 
with  gold  and  scarlet,  with  the  wind 
tossing  the  leaves  about  and  making 
them  leap  and  dance  on  the  branches. 
The  deep  tints  of  the  leaves  blend  in 
with  the  russet-gold  of  the  cornfields, 
and  the  dark  brown  of  the  rolling  hills 
against  the  grey-blue  haze  cf  the  sky. 
The  autumn  even  in  all  its  beauty 
would  be  incomplete  without  the  bright 
and  varied  colors  of  the  leaves. 

Shirley  Landers  ’38. 


NEW  ENGLAND’S  FIRST 
THANKSGIVING  DAY 

When  first  they  landed  on  barren 
shore, 

The  desolate  wilderness  met  their 
sight. 

They  bowed  and  prayed  to  God  that 
He 

Might  help  them  in  their  sorry  plight. 

Together  the  men  cut  trees  for  homes, 
Cleared  the  brush  and  planted  com, 
Hunted  fowl  and  caught  the  fish 
In  the  coolness  of  the  morn. 

Day  by  day  their  work  grew  better, 
Although  death’s  tell  had  marked  its 
way. 

They  met  on  Sabbath  moms  together 
Solemnly  to  sing  and  pray. 

Then  gathering  ’round  to  offer  thanks, 
They  prayed  and  feasted  in  humble 
way, 

And  so  through  centuries  come  to  us 
New  England’s  first  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Eleanor  Irish,  ’36. 


Customer:  “When  am  I getting  my 
turtle  soup?  I ordered  it  half  an  hour 
ago.” 

Waiter:  ‘Well,  sir.  You  know  how 
slow  turtles  are.” 


DESTRUCTION 

(Continued  frem  Page  2> 


their  wrath  in  flaming  explosions  and 
swaying,  deafening  collisions. 

For  weeks  the  terrifying,  fatal  battle 
continuously  raged.  On  nearby  seas 
the  fighting  was  as  fierce  as  on  the 
land  and  in  the  air.  The  tumultuous 
waves  were  continually  yawning  open 
to  swallow  up  mighty  battle  cruisers 
as  those  aboard  sank  into  the  depths 
of  eternity. 

One  night  through  the  choking  gases 
that  encompassed  the  fearful  panor- 
ama, several  scientists  of  the  opposing 
side  could  be  seen  preparing  for  their 
final  thrust  at  the  enemy.  They  were 
proceeding  to  attempt  a sudden  re- 
lease of  atomic  energy  which  was  to 
be  strengthened  and  conducted  by 
sound  and  light  waves  of  high  inten- 
sity. 

A lone  man,  strangely  infinitesmal 
upon  that  vast  scene,  pressed  a but- 
ton. Suddenly  the  very  heart  cf  mat- 
ter broke  and  chaos  reigned  forth  in 
a mighty  effluxion  of  blue  flame  that 
fired  the  gases  in  the  atmosphere. 
Great  machines  crumpled  up  as  bursts 
of  energy  struck  them.  Inside  the 
structures  men  lolled  dying  on  their 
floor,  while  about  them  their  great 
civilization  crumpled  into  dust. 
Abruptly  a silent  darkness  set  upon 
the  stage  cn  which  mankind  had 
played  the  chief  role. 

This  preview  of  the  prophetic 
Armageddon  is  far  from  encouraging, 
yet  entirely  possible.  If  man  can  but 
overcome  his  belligerent  desires,  which 
are  the  main  causes  of  war,  the  ulti- 
mate end  may  be  entirely  different  and 
instead  of  a final  war  to  end  all  wars, 
a supremely  cooperative  and  united 
organization  may  come  into  existence. 

Lawrence  Antonellis  ’36. 
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WAR  OR  PEACE? 

At  the  present  time  more  than  ever 
before  we  must  think  again  of  war. 
Once  mere  the  greed  of  imperialistic 
despots  is  forcing  the  world  into  the 
clutches  of  the  God  of  War. 

When  the  Great  World  War  ended, 
the  nations  of  the  world  all  pledged 
themselves  to  peace,  to  arbitration,  and 
not  to  war.  Seventeen  years  later  the 
great  catastrophe  of  a world  cataclysm 
has  been  almost  completely  forgotten. 
The  lesson  that  we  were  taught  was 
enough  to  remain  in  man’s  memory 
fer  a thousand  years.  Yet  the  millions 
of  lives  lost,  and  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars wasted  were  easily  erased  from 
our  memory.  These  things  have  been 
forgotten,  and  only  the  empty  victory, 
the  false  patriotism  and  the  words  of 
those  who  led  us  on  to  war  have  been 
remembered. 

Today  the  memory  of  “the  glory  that 
was  Rome”  is  driving  a mighty  nation 
to  conquer  another  African  Empire. 
This  conquest  may  be  a calamity  to 
only  one  nation,  but  to  the  world  it 
will  mean  that  all  those  things  which 
make  life  worth  living,  such  as  Reli- 
gion, Learning,  and  Industry,  will  be 
trampled  beneath  the  iron  shod  hoofs 
of  the  war  lords  of  Europe.  These 
things  must  surely  come  to  pass  un- 
less we,  the  youth  of  today,  see  the 
felly  of  war  and  wipe  it  out  as  it  even 
now  threatens  to  wipe  us  out. 

By  learning  more  of  the  mistakes  of 
yesterday  we  can  pattern  the  actions  of 
tomorrow.  War  in  itself  is  horrible, 
but  the  persiflage  of  conniving  politi- 


cians and  munitions  manufacturers 
scheming  for  war,  bringing  death  to 
millions,  that  they  might  reap  a 
harvest  of  gold,  these  things  make  war 
more  horrible  and  needless  than  any 
other  thing.  War  only  destroys,  peace 
builds.  During  a hundred  years  of 
peace  a nation  may  be  built  up  to 
great  heights,  and  then  in  a few 
months  of  war  dashed  to  the  earth  in 
ruins. 

On  one  hand  we  have  war,  death, 
destruction,  followed  by  famine  and 
depression.  On  the  other,  we  have 
peace,  all  united  for  the  cause  of  trade, 
industry  and  learning,  good  times  and 
enough  for  everyone.  In  the  near  fu- 
ture we  must  choose.  Our  choice  can 
make  or  destroy  our  civilization.  The 
choice  that  we,  as  future  citizens  of 
this  country,  are  to  make,  is  not  a 
hard  one.  In  fact  it  is  very  easy  for 
us  to  see  the  path  we  must  take— the 
path  that  leads  to  PEACE. 

George  A.  Hcugh  III, 

Editor-in-Chief. 


PATRIOTISM 

Patriotism!  What  does  it  mean? 
That  is  a question  which  every  boy 
and  girl  should  think  about,  every 
future  leader  of  our  country,  who  dees 
not  want  to  grow  up  to  be  cannon 
fodder.  Does  it  mean,  as  European 
powers  seem  to  think,  keeping  un- 
stained the  honor  of  their  fatherland 
by  plunging  a continent  into  wholesale 
butchery  or  does  it  mean,  as  many 
Americans  think  today,  the  turning 
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out  of  a country  at  the  word  of  some 
political  demagogue  to  murder  the  av- 
erage citizen  of  a neighboring  country? 
These  definitions,  foolish  as  they  may 
seem  are  about  the  average  idea  con- 
cerning patriotism.  Because  some 
diplomat,  munitions  manufacturer,  or 
profiteer  in  death  stirs  up  animosity 
between  two  nations,  must  these  na- 
tions place  the  flower  of  their  man- 
hood in  a field  and  direct  them  to 
slaughter  as  many  of  their  antagonists 
as  possible? 

We  young  Americans  should  form  a 
different  idea  in  our  minds.  Why,  in- 
stead of  fighting  disease,  crime,  and 
poverty  in  our  own  land,  sail  over  to 
another  continent  because  of  some 
word  spoken  or  deed  done  and  engage 
in  needless  strife?  Let’s  do  all  in  our 
power  to  avert  war  and  keep  in  mind 
those  immortal  words,  “Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  to  Men.” 

John  T.  Hough,  ’37. 


THANKS  FOR  YOUR  COOPERATION 

The  Broadcaster  Staff  wishes  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you,  fellow- 
classmates,  teachers,  and  friends,  for 
your  cooperation.  The  amount  of 
money  and  the  total  circulation,  some 
three  hundred  and  fifty  copies,  shows 
us  that  your  loyal  support  is  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of. 

This  issue  is  our  answer  to  your 
whole-hearted  cooperation.  We  have 
tried  hard  to  make  this  the  best  and 
most  progressive  issue  in  our  history. 
We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  Peace 
Issue  of  The  Broadcaster  different  and 
exceedingly  interesting.  Our  sincerest 
hope  is  that  you  will  like  it. 


The  universal  brotherhood  of  man 
is  our  most  precious  possession — what 
there  is  of  it. 

— Mark  Twain 


THE  SEVENTH  GRADE  AS  A GOOD 
EXAMPLE 

The  first  issue  of  The  Broadcaster 
has  always  welcomed  the  Seventh 
Grade  and  told  them  all  about  the 
things  they  should  or  shouldn’t  do  to 
become  good  examples  to  the  school 
seme  day.  For  a change  let  us  see 
what  they  have  already  done  as  stu- 
dents of  Falmouth  Junior  High  School. 
They  have  fully  cooperated  with  The 
Broadcaster  Campaign,  The  Enterprise 
Campaign  and  the  Student  Council. 
Although  they  can  not  compare  in  size 
to  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Graders,  they 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  school  ath- 
letics. They  have  given  their  fullest 
cooperation  and  are  taking  an  interest 
in  keeping  the  school  grounds  clean. 
All  in  all  they  are  what  we  call  good 
school  citizens.  This  is  a record  of 
which  to  be  justly  proud.  We  con- 
gratulate you,  Seventh  Graders. 

George  A.  Hough  III.  ’36 
Editor. 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

In  the  Fall  our  thoughts  turn 
naturally  to  school  spirit.  There  is 
something  in  the  crisp,  cold  mornings 
that  makes  us  feel  a strong  urge  to  do 
something  for  our  school. 

School  spirit  doesn’t  always  mean 
cheering  at  the  football  games  or  carv- 
ing J.  H.  S.  all  over  assignment  books, 
but  it  means  as  well  to  do  the  very 
best  at  studies  and  everything  you  do. 
Every  bit  of  thorough,  thoughtful  work 
boosts  the  school  a little  bit  more. 
Come  on,  J.  H.  S.  students!  Where’s 
ycur  school  spirit? 

Shirley  Landers,  ’38. 


Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  put  up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place;  for 
all  they  that  take  up  the  sword  shall 
perish  by  the  sword. 

Math.  XXVI: 52. 
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HONOR  ROLL 
September  to  October 

Ninth  Grade — Joan  Carlson,  Bernard 
Frye,  Bernard  Issokson,  Anne  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Eighth  Grade — Richard  Barry,  Bille 
Carlson,  Clayton  Ccllins,  Milford 
Hatch. 

October  to  November 

Ninth  Grade — Frances  Cahoon,  Ber- 
nard Frye,  Bernard  Issokson,  Joseph 
Spooner. 

Eighth  Grade — Shirley  Barrows,  Rich- 
ard Barry,  Bille  Carlson,  Betty  Davis, 
Beatrice  DeManche,  Constant^  De- 
Mello,  Dorothy  Francis,  Milford 
Hatch,  Jeanette  Hurford,  Roberta 
Jones,  Irene  Sherman. 

Seventh  Grade — Gertrude  Atkinson, 
Carol  Barrows,  James  Harding,  Shir- 
ly  Landers,  Anita  Manley. 


HOME  ROOM  OFFICERS 
Ninth  Grade  Rooms 

Room  Seven — President,  Bernard  Frye; 
Vice-President,  John  Corey;  Secre- 
tary, Richard  Breivogel;  Treasurer, 
William  Abbott. 

Room  Eight — President,  Jean  Morrison; 
Vice-President,  Robert  McDonald; 
Secretary,  El  wood  Mills;  Treasurer, 
Charles  Parker. 

Room  Four — President,  John  Tait; 

Vice-President,  Eugene  Young;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Inman  Soule. 

Eighth  Grade  Rooms 
Room  One — President,  Mary  Lawrence; 
Vice-President,  Jack  Parker;  Secre- 
tary, Mary  Overy;  Treasurer,  John 
Hough. 

Room  Two — President,  Betty  Davis; 
Vice-President,  Clayton  Collins;  Se- 
cretary-Treasurer, Constance  De- 
Mello. 


Seventh  Grade  Rooms 

Room  Five — President,  Evelyn  Orr; 
Vice-President,  Barbara  Pine;  Secre- 
tary, Olive  Medeiros. 

Room  Six — President,  Richard  Hew- 
ins;  Vice-President,  Muriel  Gediman; 
Secretary,  Nancy  Haskins;  Treasur- 
er, Carlton  Collins. 

Room  Three  — President,  Virginia 
Rowe;  Vice-President,  David  Whitte- 
more;  Secretary,  Warren  White; 
Treasurer,  Martha  Vincent. 


ASSEMBLIES 

In  September  our  first  few  assem- 
blies were  given  over  to  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  Seventh  Grade  in 
particular  and  the  other  grades  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  school,  its 
rules  and  regulations.  Mr.  Marshall, 
our  Principal,  and  other  teachers  ad- 
dressed the  students  on  the  import- 
ance of  their  cooperation  in  so  large 
a school. 

On  October  4,  1935,  The  Broadcaster 
Club  launched  its  annual  subscription 
campaign  in  assembly.  George  Hough 
III,  editor-in-chief,  and  Bernard  Is- 
sekson,  business  manager,  of  the  maga- 
zine, both  gave  short  talks  concerning 
the  magazine  itself  and  the  rules  of 
the  contest.  The  school  was  divided 
into  two  teams.  Mrs.  Moore,  as 
Charlie  Grimm  of  thq  Cubs,  urged  her 
team  to  action,  while  Mrs.  Abbott  as 
Mickey  Ccchrane  of  the  Tigers,  assured 
students  that  all  the  best  ball  players 
were  on  her  team.  Thus  began  an 
enthusiastic  contest  for  The  Broad- 
caster. 

In  the  assembly  of  October  18,  1935, 
Mr.  Marshall  announced  the  beginning 
of  a campaign  for  the  school  fund.  He 
introduced  Mr.  George  A.  Hough  Jr., 
owner  of  The  Falmouth  Enterprise, 
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who  told  the  students  about  their  op- 
portunity to  earn  awards  not  only  for 
themselves,  but  also  for  their  home 
rocm,  thus  helping  the  school.  The 
individual  prizes  were  on  display  in 
the  auditorium. 

In  the  first  assembly  of  November 
Mr.  Marshall  announced  the  inaugur- 
ation of  a point  system  devised  with 
the  help  of  the  faculty  which  would 
determine  the  basis  upon  which  the 
Chandler  McLane  Trophy  should  be 
awarded.  The  Home  Room  getting  the 
greatest  number  of  points  at  the  end 
of  the  half  year  will  win  the  Cup. 
Here,  too,  he  showed  that  the  individ- 
ual student  could  win  numerals  and 
letters  for  himself  for  scholarship,  citi- 
zenship, and  athletics,  as  well  as  help 
his  Home  Room  win  points.  EVery 
pupil  in  the  school  received  this  news 
with  added  enthusiasm  and  immediate- 
ly started  out  to  get  points  for  his 
numerals  or  letters. 

The  first  Spelling  Bee  of  the  year 
was  held  in  assembly  on  November  8, 
1935.  The  students  from  the  three 
Ninth  Grade  Rooms  competed.  There 
were  eight  pupils  from  Rooms  Seven 
and  Eight  and  four  from  Room  Four. 
After  an  interesting  display  of  com- 
petition and  capable  spelling,  Joan 
Carlson  spelled  down  Virginia  Wilde 
of  Room  Four.  Now  the  Spelling  Ban- 
ner hangs  on  the  door  of  Miss  Aren- 
ovski’s  Room  Seven. 

American  Education  Week  was  duly 
observed  in  the  November  15th  As- 
sembly in  the  Falmouth  Junior  High 
Auditorium.  After  the  proclamation 
was  read  by  Bernard  Frye,  Mr. 
Marshall  introduced  Rev.  E.  Dent 
Lackey  who  spoke  to  the  students  very 
interestingly  on  the  importance  of 
their  method  of  thought  in  these 
critical  times  in  which  we  live.  He 
also  urged  the  pupils  to  tell  their  par- 
ents of  the  fine  program  in  store  for 


them  at  Parent-Teachers’  Association 
this  year. 

The  Girls’  Glee  Club  has  planned 
a Thanksgiving  program  on  the  22nd 
of  November.  Under  Mrs.  Abbott’s 
direction  they  have  been  working  hard. 
They  hope  to  have  Mrs.  E.  Dent 
Lackey  as  soloist  and  the  L.  H.  S. 
male  quartet  as  guest  artists. 

Bernard  Frye,  ’36. 


NINTH  GRADE  NEWS 

The  officers  of  the  Ninth  Grade  are 
as  follows:  President,  George  Hough, 
III;  Vice-Preident,  Bernard  Issokson; 
Secretary,  Jean  Morrison;  Treasurer, 
Joseph  Miskell. 

At  a recent  class  meeting  pin  com- 
mittees were  chosen.  Upon  the  re- 
commendation of  this  committee  the 
class  has  already  chosen  a very  nice 
looking  pin. 

Two  Ninth  Grade  Rooms  had  100% 
in  subscription  to  the  Broadcaster. 

Mr.  Handy’s  Room  Eight  has  had 
the  Attendance  Banner  for  the  past 
two  months. 

The  Ninth  Grade  has  its  own  poet- 
ess, Eleanor  Irish,  whose  talent  has 
been  recognized  by  the  New  Bedford 
Times.  She  has  won  several  blue  rib- 
bons for  her  poems. 


EIGHTH  GRADE  NEWS 

Three  Eighth  Graders,  Jack  Parker, 
Inman  Soule  and  Gillian  Williams  won 
the  Kiwanis  Hallowe’en  Poster  prizes. 

One  Eighth  Grade  Room  had  100% 
in  the  Broadcaster  Campaign. 

Robert  Simmons  broke  his  collarbone 
and  arm  in  a recent  scrub  football 
game.  However,  Robert  is  back  at 
school  in  spite  of  his  injury  and  is 
rapidly  recuperating. 

The  Eighth  Grade  has  several  would- 
be  poetesses  too,  but  one  in  particular, 
Jeanette  Hurford,  has  also  won  a blue 
ribbon  for  her  work. 
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NINTH  GRADE  HALLOWE’EN 
PARTY 

On  the  evening  of  November  1st  the 
Ninth  Graders  in  Ro:m  Eight  gave  a 
Hallowe’en  party  inviting  the  other 
Ninth  Graders  in  Room  Seven  and 
Room  Four.  Mr.  Handy,  Miss  Arenov- 
ski,  Miss  Sheehan,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Marshall  chaper- 
oned the  party.  The  first  game  on  the 
program  was  the  ever  popular, 
“Winkum”.  This  was  followed  by 
“Spin  the  Platter”.  At  eight  o’clock 
everyone  lined  up  for  a Grand  March, 
after  which  many  enjoyed  dancing. 
Refreshments  were  served  at  nine 
o’clock  and  the  party  broke  up  short- 
ly afterward. 

Joan  Carlson,  ’36. 


BROADCASTER  CLUB  PARTY 

On  October  24th  Mr.  Dean’s  camp 
in  Hatehville  was  visited  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Broadcaster  Club,  chaper- 
oned by  Miss  Arenovski,  Miss  Sheehan, 
Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  They 
held  a Hallowe’en  party.  The  inside 
of  the  camp  was  trimmed  with  orange 
and  black  decorations  and  a cheerful 
fire  was  burning  on  the  hearth.  Dough- 
nuts on  strings  were  hung  tantalizingly 
to  the  top  of  a door  and  a black  cat 
waited  for  someone  to  pin  on  his  miss- 
ing tail.  Miss  Arenovski’s  fortune  tell- 
ing brought  many  a laugh.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick told  another  of  his  famous 
ghost  stories  and  Miss  Sheehan  gave 
two  problem  stories.  Refreshments 
consisting  of  cider  and  doughnuts  were 
served.  The  party  broke  up  shortly 
after  dark  and  the  members  were 
transported  to  their  respective  homes. 

Joan  Carlson,  ’36. 


Tim:  “In  the  Arctic  they  live  on 
candles  and  blubber.” 

Tom:  “Well,  I’d  blubber  too,  if  I had 
to  live  on  candles.” 


THE  ENTERPRISE  CAMPAIGN 

Again  the  students  of  the  Falmouth 
Junior  High  School  showed  that  they 
were  good  salesmen.  For  the  first 
time  they  offered  to  their  friends  sub- 
scriptions to  The  Falmouth  Enterprise 
and  not  to  national  magazines.  The 
school  received  a certain  profit  on  each 
subscription  sold  by  the  students.  The 
individuals  and  the  Home  Room  were 
given  prizes  by  the  newspaper.  The 
money  made  from  this  campaign  will 
be  used  to  buy  numerals,  letters  and 
pins  for  those  pupils  winning  the  re- 
quired number  of  points  in  scholarship, 
athletics  and  outside  activities  of  the 
school. 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign  the 
Falmouth  Junior  High  found  itself 
with  a total  profit  of  $90.50,  an  amount 
which  proved  that  it  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful one  ever  staged.  Mrs.  Moore’s 
Room  One  received  a beautiful  his- 
torical picture  as  first  prize  for  bring- 
ing in  $62.50  worth  of  subscriptions. 
Room  Six  was  a close  second.  Frances 
Manning,  who  got  the  most  subscrip- 
tions, received  a handsome  pair  of  shoe 
skates.  Many  other  students  won  fine 
prizes,  all  of  which  were  bought  from 
Falmouth  merchants  by  the  news- 
paper. We  students  of  the  Falmouth 
Junior  High  wish  to  thank  Mr.  George 
A.  Hough  Jr.  of  The  Falmouth  Enter- 
prise for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to 
swell  our  school  fund. 

Bernard  Issokson,  ’36. 


THE  BROADCASTER 
SUBSCRIPTION  CAMPAIGN 

The  first  1935-1936  Broadcaster  Sub- 
scription Campaign  was  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  years. 
The  school  was  divided  into  two  teams, 
the  Cubs  and  the  Tigers.  Mrs.  Moore 
managed  the  Cubs,  which  consisted-  of 
those  students  in  the  rooms  at  the 
north  end  of  the  hall,  while  Mrs.  Ab- 
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be  tt  was  manager  of  the  Tigers  at  the 
other  end  of  the  building. 

The  contest,  like  the  World  Series, 
proved  to  be  a very  close  and  excit- 
ing one.  The  Cubs  won,  although  the 
Tigers  weren’t  far  behind,  and  Rooms 
One,  Seven  and  Eight  each  showed 
their  enthusiastic  support  by  getting 
100%.  Billy  He  wins  for  the  second 
year  was  awarded  the  dollar  prize  for 
bringing  in  the  greatest  number  of  sub- 
scriptions. Mrs.  Moore’s  Room  One 
also  received  the  Broadcaster  Banner 
for  the  room  getting  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  subscriptions.  They  brought  in 
$17.55,  while  Room  Two  totaled  $13.30. 
Each  room  on  the  winning  side  re- 
ceived one  point  for  the  Chandler  Mc- 
Lane  Trophy.  Those  rooms  with  100% 
received  five  points  also.  After  a thrill- 
ing ten-day  campaign  in  which  more 
than  three  hundred  copies  were  sold 
and  a total  of  almost  $90.00  was  real- 
ized, The  Broadcaster  Club  again  ex- 
presses its  hearty  thanks  to  everyone 
that  cooperated  and  made  this  the 
most  successful  of  all  campaigns  in  its 
history. 

Robert  Simmons  ’37, 
Assistant  Business  Manager 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 

Fcr  the  first  time  in  a great  many 
years  our  school  has  established  a suc- 
cessful student  government  designed  to 
give  the  students  more  individual  re- 
sponsibility and  pride  in  their  school. 
The  members  of  the  Council  have  been 
elected  in  the  home  rooms.  One  re- 
presentative from  each  h:  me  room  has 
been  chosen  by  a two-thirds  vote  to 
the  General  Council  and  five  for  the 
Home  Room  Council.  The  Ninth  Grade 
President  presides  over  the  General 
Council,  while  the  Home  Rcom  Presi- 
dent is  Chairman  of  the  Home  Room 
Council. 

The  General  Council  has  many 


problems  and  tasks  which  concern  the 
school  as  a whole  to  consider  and  work 
out.  It  has  already  cleaned  up  the 
school  grounds  by  assigning  the  re- 
sponsibility to  individuals  in  each  home 
room  for  a week.  In  the  lunch  rcom 
the  problem  of  disorder  and  confusion 
has  been  improved  immensely.  Each 
home  room  has  three  tables  with 
Council  members  at  them.  The  Coun- 
cil has  successfully  attempted  to  quiet 
down  Assemblies  also. 

The  Home  Room  Councils  have 
taken  charge  of  rooms  when  the  teach- 
er is  not  there.  Division  leaders  have 
also  been  chosen  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  keeping  the  room  in  order 
when  the  teacher  is  out  of  the  room. 

Each  and  every  pupil  in  the  Junior 
High  School  has  thus  far  cooperated 
enthusiastically  and  has  shouldered 
his  responsibility  in  this  new  experi- 
ment. Practice  makes  perfect,  fellow- 
students  of  Falmouth  Junior  High. 

The  members  of  the  General  Council 
are  as  follows:  Chairman,  George 

He  ugh  III;  Bernard  Frye,  Joseph  Mis- 
kell,  Virginia  Wilde,  Elizabeth  Davis, 
Mary  Lawrence,  Allen  Peterson,  and 
Natalie  Baker,  and  Mary  White. 

The  Members  of  the  Home  Room 
Councils  are  as  follows:  Room  Seven: 
Frances  Cahoon,  Joan  Carlson,  Joseph 
Costa,  John  Corey,  and  Richard  Brei- 
vogel.  Room  Eight:  Alis  Parker,  Chris- 
tine McAdams,  Bernadine  Sabens, 
Joseph  Keezing  and  Joseph  Miskell. 
Room  Four:  Virginia  Wilde,  Inman 
Soule,  James  Wright,  Eugene  Young, 
and  Louis  Tavares.  Rcom  One:  Jean 
Hill,  Charlotte  McKenzie,  Jeannette 
Hurford,  Jack  Parker,  John  Hough  and 
Mary  Lawrence.  Room  Two:  Clayton 
Collins,  Melvina  Crosby,  Bille  Carlson, 
Richard  Barry,  Cecelia  Dutra  and  Bet- 
ty Davis.  Room  Three:  Virginia  Rowe, 
David  Whittemore,  Martha  Vincent, 
Azel  Young  and  Mary  White.  Room 
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Five:  Irene  Marshall,  Anita  Manley, 
Shirley  Landers,  George  Mixer,  and 
Allen  Petersen.  Room  Six:  Warren 
Bailey,  Richard  DeMello,  James  Hard- 
ing, Carol  Barrows,  and  Natalie  Baker. 

George  Hough  III  ’36 
Betty  Davis  ’37 


EXCHANGES 

As  our  magazine  goes  to  press,  per- 
haps other  magazines  are  being  print- 
ed also.  We  hope  so,  as  we  have  re- 
ceived only  a few  magazines.  We  are 
waiting  to  hear  from: 

“The  Echo”,  Bates  Junior  High 
School,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

“Washington  Irving  School^Paper”, 
Rcsindale,  Mass. 

“The  March”,  March  Junior  High 
School,  Easton,  Pa. 

“Curtin  Junior  Citizen”,  Curtin  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

“Junior  Hi-Lights”,  Durham  Junior 
High  School,  Durham,  N.  C. 

“Blue  and  Gray”,  Friends  Central 
School,  Overbrook,  Pa. 

“Northern  Light”,  Normandin  Junior 
High  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

“White  Horne  Messenger”,  Bloome- 
field  Ave.  School,  Mt.  Verncn,  N.  J. 

“Plutocraft”,  Norwood  Junior  High 
School,  Norwood,  Mass. 

“Lincoln  Junior  Times”,  Lincoln  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Duluth,  Minn. 

“The  Courier”,  Jay  Cook  Junior 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“Sawyer  Sayings”,  Gloucester  Junior 
High  School,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

“Morton  Outlook”,  James  M.  Merton 
Junior  High  School,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

“The  Naturalist”,  John  Muir  Junior 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

“The  Madigraph”,  Madison  Junior- 
Senior  High  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  are  looking  for  these  new  ex- 
changes: 

“Henry  Lord  School  Paper”,  Henry 


Lord  Junior  High  School,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

“Contact”,  Wright  Junior  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“Roosevelt  School  Paper”,  Roosevelt 
Jr.  High  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

“Trade  Winds”,  Worcester  Junior 
High  School,  Worcester,  Mass. 

“The  Broadcaster”,  Nashua  Junior 
High  School,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Jean  Morrison,  Exchange  Editor. 


THE  CHANDLER  McLANE  TROPHY 

The  Chandler  McLane  Trophy,  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  I.  McLane  in 
memory  cf  their  son  Chandler,  a mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1935,  will  be  award- 
ed twice  a year  to  the  Home  Room 
getting  the  greatest  number  of  points. 

Points  to  Home  Rooms  will  be  given 
for  being  on  the  winning  team  cf  the 
Broadcaster  Banner,  the  Spelling  Ban- 
ner, the  Attendance  Banner,  and  the 
Citizenship  Banner,  for  presenting  an 
interesting  Assembly.  The  Home  Room 
gets  a point  when  any  individual  in 
that  room  earns  ten  points. 

Individual  awards  are  made  for 
pupils  who  maintain  high  scholarship, 
who  are  class  officers,  Council  mem- 
bers, Club  officers  and  members,  who 
are  ini  the  Christmas  pageant,  who  are 
Captains,  Managers,  members  and  par- 
ticipants on  any  athletic  team  repre- 
senting the  school  or  the  class,  who 
have  perfect  attendance,  and  who  have 
an  original  contribution  printed  in  the 
Broadcaster.  All  these  points  earned 
by  the  individual  help  net  only  his 
Home  Room,  but  also  win  for  him 
numerals  and  school  letters. 

The  Junior  High  School  is  grateful 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  McLane  for 
their  gift  which  should  serve  as  an 
incentive  to  build  up  higher  standards 
of  sportsmanship  and  cooperation  as 
well  as  better  school  citizenship. 

Gecrge  Hough  III  '36 
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CLUB  NOTES... 


ART  CLUB 

The  Art  Club,  under  the  supervision 
of  Miss  Lathrop,  with  Anne  Hart  as 
president,  has  been  working  chiefly  on 
cuts  for  the  Broadcaster.  Those  who 
contributed  were  Anne  Hart,  Jeannette 
Hurford,  and  Clayton  Collins.  There 
have  been  pictures  in  pencil  of  noted 
persons.  Art  work  has  been  assigned 
to  club  members  to  do  at  heme  and  to 
be  brought  to  the  following  club  meet- 
ing for  criticism.  According  to  their 
ability,  club  members  from  the  three 
grades  have  been  doing  exceptional 
work. 

Clayton  Collins,  ’37 


SCIENCE  CLUB 

This  year  the  science  club  plans 
greater  achievements  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
grade  clubs  are  now  combined  into  one 
club  which  holds  meetings  cn  Friday 
nights  from  7:00  to  9:00  P.  M. 

Mr.  Handy  as  before,  is  sponsoring 
the  club.  Officers  are  as  follows: — 
President,  Lawrence  Antonellis;  Vice- 
President,  Elmore  Thrasher;  Secretary, 
Paul  Blanchard;  Treasurer,  Warren 
Davis. 

Hard  working  members  will  now  be 
able  to  obtain  rewards  for  their  sci- 
entific work.  These  rewards  will  be 
degrees  and  are:  3rd  Class  Degree 
(Junior  Scientists),  2nd  Class  (Junior 
Master  of  Science),  and  1st  Class 
(Junior  Doctor  of  Science).  There 
will  also  be  degrees  presented  for  work 
in  specialized  fields  of  science  such  as 
chemistry,  biology,  aeronautics,  etc. 
The  degrees  will  be  awarded  in  the 
form  cf  diplomas  on  graduation  day, 
June,  1936. 

Exhibition  Day  will  herald  the  sec- 


ond “Hall  of  Science”  ever  to  be  pre- 
sented during  the  existence  of  the  J. 
H.  S.  This  will  be  much  more  elabor- 
ate and  improved  upon  than  the  first 
one. 

Members  are  now  working  in  the 
field  of  chemistry  having  finished  with 
two  weeks  of  photography.  Astronomy 
and  physics  will  be  taken  up  when  the 
chemistry  period  is  finished  with. 


DRAMATICS  CLUB 

The  members  of  the  dramatics  club 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  are  plan- 
ning to  start  work  on  the  Christmas 
pageant  immediately.  Officers  of  the 
Junior  Dramatics  Club  are  as  follows: 
President,  Gertrude  Atkinson;  Vice- 
President,  Nancy  Haskins;  Secretary, 
Carol  Barrows;  Treasurer,  Muriel 
Gediman;  Wardrobe  Director,  Anita 
Manley,  and  Advertising  Director,  Paul 
White. 

The  Senior  Club  officers  are:  Presi- 
dent, Winifred  Weeks;  Vice-President, 
Helen  Lumbert;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Jeannie  Hill;  Advertising  Director, 
Billy  Hewins;  and  Wardrobe  Director, 
Blanche  Hall. 


GLEE  CLUB 

The  Glee  Club,  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Abbott,  meets  on  Monday  afternoons 
for  regular  rehearsals.  Charlotte  Hub- 
bard is  president,  Anne  Hart  vice-pres- 
ident, and  Shirley  Barrows,  secretary- 
treasurer.  The  club  will  have  charge 
of  the  assembly  on  Nov.  22,  1935.  On 
this  program,  Mrs.  E.  Dent  Lackey, 
soprano,  and  the  Lawrence  High  School 
male  quartette  will  be  the  guest  artists. 
The  first  important  work  cf  the  club 
will  probably  be  done  in  connection 
with  the  school  Christmas  pageant. 
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THE  BROADCASTER  CLUB 

Once  more  the  Broadcaster  Club  re- 
news its  work  of  publishing  the  school 
paper  and  its  aim  as  before  is  to  en- 
large and  improve  the  periodical  as 
much  as  possible.  There  will  be  three 
issues  printed  this  year  as  in  previous 
years.  The  officers  of  the  club  are: 
President,  Bernard  Issokson;  Vice- 
President,  John  Hough;  Secretary,  Bet- 
ty Davis,  and  Treasurer,  Clayton  Col- 
lins. 


HIKING  CLUB 

Miss  Lathrop  has  inaugurated  a new 
type  of  club  this  year  which  has  as  its 
purpose  hiking.  The  general  manager 
is  Jack  Parker. 


KNITTING  CLUB 

The  Knitting  Club  which  Miss  Welch 
conducted  last  year  has  been  contin- 
ued this  year  under  Miss  Lathrop’s 
supervision.  There  are  two  officers: 
President,  Irene  Norris,  and  Vice- 
President,  Gertrude  Marks. 


ORCHESTRA  CLUB 

The  Orchestra  Club  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Howard  plans  an  exten- 
sive and  varied  program  this  year. 
Joseph  Keezing  is  president,  Mary  Cobb 
vice-president  and  Elwyn  Turner,  se- 
cretary. The  group  is  not  large  but 
their  cooperative  spirit  and  unity  in 
playing  more  than  suffices.  Mr.  How- 
ard believes  that  the  school  may  well 
be  proud  of  its  orchestral  group  be- 
cause of  these  factors. 

Lawrence  Antonellis,  ’36. 


Mr.  H.  (to  pupil  diagraming  on 
board) : “Hurry  up  with  that  drawing. 
What  are  you  doing?” 

M.  L.:  “I’m  trying  to  make  this  circle 
slant.  I did  it  on  my  paper  but  I can’t 
seem  to  do  it  now.” 


HALLOWEEN 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 


with  contorted  features  at  the  object 
propped  against  the  wall  of  the  closet, 
white-faced  and  staring  at  the  boys 
with  depthless  eyes. 

“A-a-corpse!”  gasped  “Red.”  It  was 
a matter  of  seconds  for  those  boys  to 
clear  the  stairs  and  bound  into  the 
cold  air  and  moonlight.  Running  wild- 
ly through  the  woods  without  stopping 
or  speaking,  the  three  reached  the  lit- 
tle hamlet  bathed  in  moonlight  and 
sought  their  individual  homes.  Once 
in  bed  sleepiness  helped  to  erase  the 
night’s  happenings,  and  accrediting  it 
to  imagination  they  slept  soundly. 

In  the  morning,  however,  the  hor- 
rible escapade  again  overtook  them  and 
they  gloomily  ate  breakfast  and  then 
sought  distraction  in  the  company  of 
some  small  boys  in  front  of  the  town 
hall. 

“Say!”  volunteered  a boy,  “Did  you 
hear  about  Potter’s  kid?” 

“No!  What  happened?” 

“Well,  he  was  found  dead  last  night 
in  Cordy  Mingo’s  house.  Got  trapped 
in  a closet,  looking  for  her  mask  for 
Hallowe’en  and  suffocated.  Tough 
luck,  but  he  had  no  right  to  be  there.” 
The  three  boys  exchanged  glances 
and  one  by  one  detached  themselves 
from  the  crowd  td  go  about  their  vari- 
ous chores. 

John  Hough  ’37. 


STATISTICS  FOR  1935-1936  IN 
F.  J.  H.  S. 

The  enrollment  in  Falmouth  Junior 
High  is  the  largest  in  its  history — 333. 

With  Miss  Arlene  Sheehan,  Commer- 
cial teacher,  and  Mr.  Henry  Frank, 
Social  Studies  teacher,  added  to  the 
Faculty,  we  have  permanent,  full  time 
teachers  in  every  room  for  the  first 
time. 
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“Snooks”,  the  triple  threat  back  from 
Mashpee,  is  taking  quite  an  interest 
(so  much  that  she  had  to  have  her 
seat  changed)  in  the  girl  who  sits  in 
front  of  him  in  Science  and  who  sits 
beside  him  in  Algebra.  Now  Snooks! 

That  little  redhead  who  was  “rushed” 
by  our  Editor  last  year  has  moved  out 
of  town.  You  should  be  glad,  Editor, 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  the  U.  S. 
mail. 

Snoopie  saw  the  young  commercial 
teacher  going  down  on  the  Mashpee 
bus  Nov.  8 (Friday).  She  also  saw*  her 
return  in  a car  with  a New  Hampshire 
license  plate. 

The  new  social  studies  teacher  of  the 
7th  grade  moved  one  of  his  classes 
over  to  the  Grammar  school.  He  said 
it  was  to  escape  the  noise  and  confu- 
sion down  stairs,  but  we  wonder  if  this 
is  the  only  reason  he  went  over. 

The  brilliant  young  scientist  of  the 
9th  grade  is  having  some  competition 
with  a Mr.  Nutt  from  New  Jersey. 

The  pilot  of  a motor  bike  journeyed 
all  the  way  to  North  Falmouth  to  see 
the  new  “light  of  his  life.”  Don’t  weep, 
Giffcrd  St. 

That  tall  lad  from  North  Falmouth, 
who  is  in  the  College  Course  sent  a 
note  to  his  lady  love  containing  these 
Latin  words:  “Est  Puellam  Pulchra”. 
Could  she  translate  it?  Well! 

The  9th  grade  sheik  has  quite  a 
harem.  Right  now  he’s  keeping  his 


date  book  in  perfect  order,  so  that  he 
won’t  get  his  date  mixed.  Snoopie 
hopes  he  doesn’t  take  one  girl  some- 
place and  discover  another  there. 
Would  his  face  be  red? 


FLASHES  FROM  THE  NINTH 
GRADE  PARTY 

That  couple  that  went  to  Boston  to- 
gether last  spring  took  up  their 
romance  where  they  left  it  at  the  last 
day  of  school.  Both  of  them  were  seen 
counting  up  to  be  sure  they  would  be 
opposite  each  other  in  the  Grand 
March. 

One  of  the  men  chaperons  left  early. 
Incidentally  he  left  just  about  the  time 
the  library  closes. 

The  girl  who  takes  the  office  6th 
period  Fridays  was  monopolized  all 
evening  by  the  class  dude. 


The  teacher  was  out  of  the  room 
for  a time  one  day.  When  she  came 
back,  she  found  the  children  were  hav- 
ing a very  hilarious  time.  “I’d  like 
to  know  why  it  is,”  she  scolded,  “that 
you*  are  never  working  when  I return.” 
“It’s  because  you  wear  rubber  heels,” 
ventured  Jimmy. 


Some  boys  and  girls  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a “bicycle  hike”. 

One  8C  student  can  not  concentrate 
on  studies  no  matter  in  what  seat  he 
sits. 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  Richard  Alberts  can  spell 
“analysis”?  (Ask  the  members  of,  the 
Eighth  Grade  Math  Class.) 

That  Mary  Cobb’s  new  nickname  is 
“Patsy  Kelley”?  (Room  Seven  can 
tell  you  why.) 

That  Lawrence  Antonellis  is  taking  up 
dancing?  (He’ll  tell  you  the  rea- 
son.) 

What  the  Mashpee  Principal’s  nick- 
name is?  (Ask  one  of  his  former 
pupils.) 

Who  took  “Brother  Fitzpatrick”  to  the 
turkey  supper  in  Woods  Hole  the 
other  night?  (The  other  Math 
teacher  might  tell  you.) 

What  Amateur  Golf  Tournament  Mr. 
Handy  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  are  prac- 
ticing for?  (Go  to  them  for  inform- 
ation.) 

That  the  boy-friend  of  a young  lady 
in  Room  Eight  didn’t  show  up  at 
her  birthday  party?  (Was  it  too  long 
a way  from  Woods  Hole  to  Hatch- 
ville,  John?) 

That  one  sheik  from  Woods  Hole  can’t 
find  anyone  his  own  size  to  pick  on? 
( What’s  the  matter,  Hartley?) 


FROM  THE  SOPHOMORES’ 
STANDPOINT 

This  year  English  includes  at  least 
one  handwritten  copy  (page)  of  Web- 
ster's. Miss  Arenovski,  please  take 
note. 

Opposites  attract,  we  hold  this  to  be 
self  evident,  especially  when  the  girl 
is  brunette  and  the  boy  is  blond  and 
comes  from.  Newton. 

Some  of  us  girls  seem  to  think  that 
Woods  Hole  ought  to  be  printed  on  the 
map  in  much  larger  letters;  but  then, 
we  knew  the  way  there  and  whoever 
doesn’t  will,  sooner  or  later.  ????  Two 
guesses. 

Your  French  correspondent  will  be 
a girl  if  you  are,  or  a boy  if  you’re  that 


way,  so,  my  dears,  don’t  get  your  hopes 
up.  Ccmprends-tu? 

The  dear  Juniors  gave  the  Seniors 
a party  on  November  2nd.  Every  one 
would  have  had  a much  better  time 
if  we’d  been  included,  especially  the 
Seniors,  but  that  would  have  been  op- 
posing tradition  and  the  Juniors  are 
nothing  if  not  conventional. 

In  conclusion,  since  we’ve  been  en- 
rolled as  sophomores,  Junior  High 
School  has  risen  considerably  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Seniors,  (we’ve)  positive 
proof  of  this,  and  we  hope  the  faculty 
feels  the  same  way.  We’re  not  so,  sure 
of  this! 


JOKES 

WITH  GOOD  REASONS! 

The  history  teacher  noticed  that  one 
of  her  pupils  was  day-dreaming  out 
of  the  class  room  window  and  not  fol- 
lowing her  work  on  the  blackboard. 

The  teacher  rapped  angrily  on  the 
desk  with  her  ruler  to  command  at- 
tention, and  when  this  had  no  effect 
she  said  sharply: 

“Board,  Jones!” 

The  pupil  looked  up,  startled. 

“O  yes,  mam — very!”  he  replied. 


Mr.  Frank:  “What  is  a cedar  tree?” 
Bright  Pupil:  “What  grows  on  a 
‘cider’  tree?  Vinegar?” 


Mr.  Fr-k:  “What  shape  is  the 
earth?” 

Willie:  “It’s  round.” 

Mr.  Fr-k:  “What  makes  you  think 
so?” 

Willie:  “All  right,  it’s  square.” 


Judge:  “What  did  the  prisoner  say 
when  you  arrested  him?” 

Policeman:  “Leaving  out  the  bad 
language,  Sir?” 

Judge:  “Of  course.” 

Policeman:  “Nothing,  Sir.” 
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“A  SOUND  MIND  IN  A SOUND 
BODY” 

With  the  Chandler  McLane  Trophy 
and  the  chance  to  win  their  numerals 
and  letters  as  definite  incentives  to 
spur  them  on,  the  students  of  the  Fal- 
mouth Junior  High  School  are  whole- 
heartedly entering  into  all  sports  as 
well  as  other  activities. 

A definite  sports  program  under  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Henry  Frank  and  Miss 
Kathleen  Arenovski  in  conjunction 
with  the  boys’  and  girls’  physical  di- 
rectors and  other  Junior  High  School 
teachers  has  been  planned.  From  the 
questionnaires  given  to  the  pupils  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  variety 
of  activities  in  athletics  is  found  to  be 
very  wide.  Tennis,  football,  hockey, 
track,  basketball  and  baseball  seem  to 
interest  most  of  the  students. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
interest  the  students,  one  and  all,  in 
spcrts,  to  build  up  their  health,  to  help 
them  acquire  better  coordination  of 
mind  and  body  and  to  promote  the 
spirit  of  good  sportsmanship  and  fair 
play. 


ATHLETIC  NOTES 
NINTH  GRADE  BOYS’  NOTES 

The  Junior  High  School  boys  re- 
sponded in  full  force  to  Mr.  Frank’s 
call  to  football  practice  the  first  of  the 
Fall.  About  thirty-five  pupils  report- 
ed to  the  first  practice.  After  ex- 
plaining the  tactics  of  running,  block- 
ing and  kicking,  Mr.  Frank,  our  new 
coach,  picked  two  scrub  teams  and 
had  a short  scrimmage.  Elwood  Mills 


and  Charles  Parker  have  been  acting 
captains  in  the  two  games  played  with 
L.  H.  S.  Second  Team.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  players  on  the  team  are: 
John  Parker,  Ernest  Upton,  Robert 
McDonald,  Richard  Breivogel,  Freder- 
ick Pocknett,  Hartley  Cassidy,  Eugene 
Young,  John  Dillingham,  Bernard 
Frye,  and  George  Hough. 

The  Ninth  Grade  teams  have  start- 
ed in  Rooms  Seven  and  Eight.  In 
the  only  game  played  Room  Seven  put 
up  a hard  fight,  but  the  boys  from 
Room  Eight  finished  as  the  victor. 

The  Ninth  Grade  boys  competed  in 
a late  season  elimination  Tennis  Tour- 
nament for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Those  who  entered  the  first  round  were 
Joseph  Miskell,  John  Silva,  Willard 
Denny,  Joseph  Keezing,  John  Tait, 
Elwyn  Turner,  William  Abbott,  John 
Dillingham,  Richard  Breivogel,  and 
Louis  Tavares.  In  the  finals  Joseph 
Miskell  was  the  winner,  while  Joseph 
Keezing  came  in  second. 

Basketball  will  soon  be  here  with  its 
stirring  and  exciting  games.  Ninth 
Graders,  let’s  show  our  rivals  that  we’re 
out  to  win. 

John  Tait  ’36. 


SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADE 
BOYS’  NOTES 

Football  in  the  Eighth  Grade  Home 
Rooms  is  not  progressing  very  rapidly 
as  far  as  picking  teams  is  concerned. 
Thornton  Davis  has  been  elected  cap- 
tain of  Room  Two  with  Clayton  Col- 
lins, manager.  Room  One  has  elected 
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Jack  Parker  captain  and  John  Hough 
manager. 


The  same  conditions  exist  in  the 
Seventh  Grade  as  in  the  Eighth.  Cap- 
tains and  managers  have  been  elected 
but  no  teams  have  been  picked.  Room 
Five  has  elected  Joe  Martin  captain 
and  Harold  Marks  manager,  while 
Room  Six  has  John  Costa  as  captain. 
Room  Three  elected  Toby  Souza  cap- 
tain and  Henry  Santos  manager. 


Tennis  seems  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar sport  among  the  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Graders.  The  Eighth  Grade 
tennis  enthusiasts  are  progressing  in 
rapid  strides  under  Mr.  Fuller.  They 
are  Paul  Blanchard,  Bille  Carlson, 
Warren  Davis,  John  Mixer,  James 
Wright,  James  Moran,  and  Richard 
Alberts.  They  are  playing  doubles  and 
singles  matches  among  themselves  in 
preparation  for  a tournament  next 
spring.  Practice  is  conducted  at  the 
C mmunity  courts  on  Tuesdays,  fourth 
period,  and  Thursdays,  fifth  period. 


The  tennis  situation  in  the  Seventh 
Grade  seems  to  be  more  promising 
than  in  the  Eighth  Grade,  for  there 
are  more  players  who  turn  out  for 
practice.  The  players  are  Edward 
Handy,  David  Whittemore,  Gordon 
Parker,  Carl  Pina,  Billy  Pond,  Harold 
Lumbert,  Carleton  Collins,  Paul  White, 
and  Dickie  Hewins.  They  practice  at 
the  Community  courts  on  Mondays, 
first  period,  and  Thursdays,  first  period, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Fuller. 

Richard  Barry  ’37. 


GIRLS’  ATHLETIC  NOTES 


Interclass  Track  Meet 
On  October  28  the  girls  of  the  Jun- 
ior High  School  met  for  a Track  Meet. 
The  meet  opened  with  the  fifty  yard 


dash.  The  race  was  close  but  Frances 
Manning  ’37,  came  in  first  with  Ber- 
nardine  Sabens  ’36,  a close  second,  and 
Dorothy  Frances  ’37,  third.  Then  came 
the  standing  broad  jump  but  the 
Eighth  Grade  was  again  victorious, 
Frances  Manning  ’37,  first,  Pattie 
Hendrie  ’37,  second,  Jean  Hall  ’38. 
third.  The  high  jump  was  very  close 
with  Dorothy  Francis  ’37  the  winner, 
Christine  McAdams  ’36,  second,  Jean 
Kali  ’38,  third.  The  basketball  throw 
was  won  by  Dorothy  Francis  ’37,  Jean 
Hall  ’38,  second,  Alis  Parker  ’36,  third. 
The  Eighth  Grade  finished  with  27 
points,  the  Ninth  Grade  12,  the  Sev- 
enth Grade  6.  Dorothy  Francis  won 
first  place,  Frances  Manning  second, 
and  Jean  Hall  third. 


Tennis  Tournament 

Zing!  The  sound  of  the  ball  hitting 
the  strings  of  the  tennis  rackets, 
opened  the  fall  tournament.  Mary 
Lawrence,  Virginia  Hall,  Gill  Williams, 
and  Mary  Lancix  were  victorious  in 
the  first  round.  Although  these  people 
won,  plenty  of  competition  was  shown 
by  Olive  Peterson  and  Babara  Berg. 

On  October  15  the  semi-finals  were 
played.  Those  who  came  out  on  top 
were  Mary  Lawrence,  Frances  Man- 
ning, Mary  Lanoix  and  Virginia  Hall. 

The  finals  were  played  on  October 
2Sth.  The  finals  winner  was  Mary 
Lawrence,  defeating  Frances  Manning 
in  a hard  fought  game  ending  6-4. 


Field  Hockey 

The  girls  of  the  F.  J.  H.  S.  under  the 
supervision  and  coaching  of  Miss 
Arlene  Sheehan,  had  a short  but  very 
successful  season  even  though  they 
were  defeated  by  Yarmouth  High 
School  Second  Team.  After  constant 
practice,  although  handicapped  by  size 
they  put  up  a very  stubborn  fight  and 
held  their  opponents  to  a 3-0  score. 
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THE  BROADCASTER 


Neota  Peters  was  captain  and  Barbara 
Wright  was  chosen  manager.  At  the 
end  of  the  game  refreshments  were 
served  to  their  rivals.  The  Junior 
High  School  girls  hope  that  next  year 
will  find  many  others  out  for  this  great 
sport. 

Alis  Parker  ’36 


Then  broke  he  the  arrows  of  the 
bow,  the  shield  and  the  sword  and  the 
battle.  Selah. 

Psalms  XXVI:  3 


Flash  from  Last  F.  J.  H.  S.  - L.  H.  S. 

Second  Team  Football  Game 

On  November  22nd  the  J.  H.  S.  beys 
lost  their  last  game  in  spite  of  their 
gallant  fighting  spirit,  by  a 3-0  score. 
Mills  and  “Chink”  Parker  as  ball  car- 
riers, with  the  aid  of  able  tackles 
many  times  threatened  to  break  away 
and  score,  but  luck  seemed  to  be 
against  them.  L.  H.  S.  Second  Var- 
sity has  had  a very  successful  season, 
but  they  had  to  fight  hard  to  win. 


JOKES 


Miss  A.:  “John,  can  you  define  non- 
sense?” 

J.  S.:  “Yes.  An  elephant  hanging 
over  a cliff  with  his  tail  tied  to  a 
daisy.” 


A Real  Clean-Up 

Dumb  Dora:  “I  don’t  see  how  foot- 
ball players  ever  get  clean.” 

Her  friend:  “Silly!  What  do  you 
suppose  the  scrub  teams  are  for?” 


Tommie’s  father  had  just  got 
through  telling  Tommie  how  he  had 
swum  the  river  three  times  each  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  when  he  was 
young. 

“Why,  son,  why  are  you  laughing?” 
he  said,  “Do  you  doubts  my  word?” 

“Oh,  no  sir,  I was  just  wondering 
why  you  didn’t  make  it  four  times  and 
get  back  to  the  side  where  your  clothes 
were.” 


Robert  Johnson:  What  are  the  num- 
bers of  the  examples  in  this  “domestic” 
(diagnostic)  test? 


Young  Peter,  aged  five,  was  engaged 
in  mimicking  his  father  when  his 
mother  intervened: 

“Stop  it,”  she  said  sharply.  “Stop 
acting  like  a fool.” 


Mrs.  A.:  “George,  why  didn’t  you 
brush  your  hair  this  morning?” 

G.  M.:  “No  comb.” 

Mrs.  A.:  “Why  didn’t  you  borrow 
your  father’s  comb?” 

G.  M.:  “No  hair.” 


“Going  to  the  pictures  tonight,  Jim- 
mie?” asked  Jim. 

‘Aw,  no,”  was  the  reply,  “I  have  to 
stay  home  and  help  my  father  do  my 
homework.” 


John  Hough  ’37 
Joke  Editor. 
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